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ABSTBACT 

This publicatioii contains a conversation about art 
and drawing between a university professor of arts and a forcer 
director of a public school cultural arts program. As part of the 
National Huaanities Faculty Why Series, the book is intended to help 
students, teachers, and citizens Baintain and improve their 
intellectual vigor and husan awareness and to help thea reflect on 
the purpose, methods, and usefulness of a wide range of huwan 
endeavors. The dialogue focuses on drawing as a personal experience 
of great richness and as an aspect of xankind*s ceaseless need to 
externalize, to trap the fleeting experience. The nature of art, its 
preciousness, its unpredictability, and its power to endure are 
discussed. The art of Donalello, Pollock, Chartres, and paintings by 
Illinois farm wives are studied. The conversation also includes a 
discussion about art history and its role in the high school 
curriculux. A bibliographical note cites resource materials that are 
useful to teachers and students interested in drawing. (Author/EK) 
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Foreword to the Series 



This conversation bears a simple title: Why Draw? Yet taken together, tMs 
and the other conversations in this scries Illuminate one ov^dlng question: 
What does it mean to be human? 

Of couise there are no final answers to that question, yet there are haid-won 
understanding and insights available to us from many sources, past and 
present. Wc all loo often fail even *o ask the question. Thus \ve ignore the 
help available and fail to become more human, more compassionate, more 
decent than we are. 

At a time when our problems are so many— racism, poverty, pollution, 
crimcr overpopulation, to name a few-^c hojd that v^ho care about 
education are compelled to re-cxariune what is taught and why. We believe 
that the problems will not be solved without getting at the larger question 
underneath' them: What docs it mean U) be human? 

The NHF WHY SERIES, then, reflects the concern of the National 
Humanities Faculty for the full range of humanistic questions. These ques- 
tions involve but arc not limited to the subjects in the curriculum that tradi- 
; tionally comprise ihe humanities. English, social studies, music, art, and the 
like- Indeed, ihey embrace the puippse of education itself. 

In this, series, the tides range from Why Belong? (human culture) and Why 
Remember? (history) to Why Pretend? (drama) and Why Dream? (myth). 
Each presents a transcribed conversation between two people— one an author- 
ity in the study or practice of a particular branch of the humanities, the other a 
person experienced in die hard realities, of toda/s schools. In tiiese informal 
yet searching dialogues, the conversationalists are rooting out fundamental 
questions and equally fundamental answers not often shared with students of 
any age. They arc the vital but often unspoken assumptions of the delicate 
tapestry we call civilization. 
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Tbcsc convcrsatioDs are designed for the learner who inhabits us all— not 
only the studcot but the teacher, admimsuator, parent, and mnrm^ Uymmn 
We hope they uill offer new insights into our inescapable humanity. 

A. D. Richardson, III 
Director 

National Humanities Faculty 
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About The National Humanities Faculty . 

The NHF provides outstanding humanists from the worid of the 
ftunanitics, arts, and sciences as consultants to schook. The program was 
^ founded by Phi Beu Kappa, the American Council on Education, and.the 
American Coundl of Learned Societies under grants from the Natjonal 
Endowment for the Humanities (although the findings, conclusions, etc., 
do not necessarily represent the view of Ihe Endowment) and various 
independent foundations. Inquiries are invited: The National Humanities 
Faculty, 1266 Main Street, Concord, Massachusetts 01742. 
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Introduction to the Conversation 



Thai man has an irrcsiMiblc impulse to dra\^, to cover all blank spaces with 
imperishable or not so imperishable images, to leap ^iih his pencil from the 
tangible world to the divine abstraction, can be testified to b> a* v custodian of 
public toilets. No hesitanc> of doubled taste or skill holds back the lavish 
outpouring, not even the knowledge that forces of ordered emptiness are 
lining up abrasives and detergents to obliterate the whole thing. The urge is 
universal^ coexistent with man from Paleolithic caves to subway cars. The 
question is how to keep people from drawing, not how to propel them into it 
Except, of course, in class. When I was in school more marvelous drawings 
were made in geography books than in art. Drawn to be erased. Perhaps art*s 
long association with the sacred and secret has made it flourish best where 
encouraged least! 

But to speak onl> of its ornate and passionate nature is to ignore an equally 
universal part of art contained in the adage that a picutre is worth 10,000 
words. For people who don't have nearly that many words a picture is invalu 
able. Historians, machine makers, map makers, ancient and modem, buriers 
of treasure, people lost in the woods. "Here is the Pine Tree. Turn left at tfie 
water hole/* A stick draws it in the dust and it can be remembered, when 
words would slip away /'Join A to B in a line with CD/* Bookcase makers 
and barbecue assemblers depend almost grotesquely, as docs our whole indus 
trial worid, on drawing. Nothing,, no object is made but it begins with the 
vision of the draftsman on the drawing board. 

Yet whether for pleasure or work, drawing is an agonizing process It is an 
act of incarnation, a bringing down from the clouds of -nfinitc possibility a 
finite form, always a disappointment, always a compromise Discouragement 
is understandable. The rema^rkablc thing is that drawing continues, a tes- 
timony to human hopefulness. 

% 
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Vlll 

Fcv, people have the right to speak with authorit> about drawing. Donald 
Weismann has won that right. Obbebscd b> drawing since childhood, always 
seeing the worid in double guise, chaotic confusion and abstracted clarity and 
beauty, he is a profr^sional. This has little to do with the degree he holds from 
Ohio State Uni^jrsity or his appointment as University Piofessor in the 
Arts, The University of Texas at Austin, and much to do with his constant 
search through painting and drawing for the telling moment. It has less to do 
with the high esteem in which he is held by his colleagues and more to do with 
the tenacity and wit of his pursuit of drawing, alone, and in the company and 
through the imagination of devoted students. He has thought deeply, revised 
and corrected ruthlessly, until what he has discovered about the illusive art of 
drawing is distilled both by a picture and by words into accessibility. 

In this conversation we have the benefit of this distillation. Weismann 
speaks eloquently about drawing both as a personal experience of great rich- 
ness and as an aspect of mankind's ceaseless need to cxtcrridlize, to trap the 
fleeting experience. Perhaps more importantly he speaks about the whole 
nature of art, its prcciousness, its unpredictability, its power to endure. 

Wish Joseph F. Wheeler, formerly Director, Cultural Arts, Tacoma Public 
Schools, and now consultant to the Washington State Arts Commission, he 
moves easily and trenchantly from Donatello to Pollock, to Chartres, to 
paintings by Illinois farm wives, finding and revealing to us in a word the 
significance for our own experience by these diversities. He teaches us, as 
teachers should, by startling leaps of thought, tying distant alien things to- 
getlicf with our humanness, by wit, by depth of-understanding, by openness. 
Something of the nature of the mystery that has dominated his life becomes 
visible to us. We participate in it and stand in astonishment before it. 

c 

Mary A. Holmes 

University of California, Santa Cruz 
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, WHY DRAW? 



WHEELER I think we'll begin with that simple question. Why does man 
draw? 

WEISMANN Why does man, why do people, draw? I think I can begin to 
get at it by commenting on my experience v/ith drawing, just for a mjnute, 
and then move out from that. It eemed to mc, as I remember, back, when I 
was a kid, that when I drew a thing — and I drew, as they say, naturally, liked 
to draw and seemed always to be able to draw — I got to know the object that I 
was drawing. In those day^ we urew a lot, and there was no reason to draw 
things other than what was in front of us, whether it was flowers or the streets 
or wliatever. 

Having drawn it, even in the process of drawing what was being drawn, 
another kind of knowledge of that object, another kind of awareness of that 
object, became clear to me. By drawing things from life — and that's all Fm 
speaking about at this point— the object seemed to be delivered into my 
hands, as it were, or to my handed eye, in a way different from the way it 
came through passive observatioti,. And this may be because what I was doing 
was looking at a three-dimensional thing out in actual volumetric space and 
Jiaving to translate that three dimensional thing out there to a two-dimensional 
thing on the piece of paper or whatever I happened to be drawing on . This was 
an exciting experience. It had something to do with the coordination of eye 
and hand, and then also the feeling, which is a little bit like magic, of seeing 
this thing appear on the page under one's hand. Certainly, that was part of the 
fun for me. 

Now, why people in general draw is, much more various than that. But 
certainly my earliest experiences of drawing involved that kind of excitement. 
I suppose there are other reasons for drawing, such as memorializing the 
object, noting it so that you can carry this translation of it, this drawing of the 

I 
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thing, away from where this object actually occurred in the world: In that 
case, the drawing's like a reminder of objective reality. These are very simple 
things I'm saying, but certainly they've always been involved in the drawing 
experience. And I'm avoiding here any of the more epochal or historical 
experiences with drawing, such as whatever i^t may have meant to prehistoric 
man to draw — and I think that he may have drawn before he modeled or 
painted — what it meant to him to draw the object, which is related, however, 
to what I've said: if he were drawing the animal that he was planning on 
hunting, he was having.thc experience, one mightjmagine, of delivering that 
animal to him in a way symbolic of or comparable to how he hoped the animal 
would be delivered to him^'when he^went out and actually hunted and killed it 
and brought it back. 

WHEELER Now, you said "delivered to him," Don, which raises some- 
thing in my mind that I think is basic. In the process of drawing the artist is 
interpreting something that exists in his environment, in his life, and in this 
process he's not only reinterpreting, or interpreting, that object for himself, 
he's interpreting it also for others^ And that leads into a different question:, 
when the artist communicates through his work, is he intending that other 
persons should interpret as he is interpreting, or does he leave those kinds of 
options and personal choices open? Is there a direct intention here, do you 
think? 

WEISMANN I think the response 1 would make to that is this, that while 
the person is doing the drawing, he is concerned pretty much with doing it, 
that he is not doing it for a known audience at the time he's doing it. After he's 
finished it, however, then certainly his hope or maybe his temporarily sub- 
merged aim is to have others understand what he was doing, understand his 
interpretation of this,_because even though we talk a lot about self-cxprcssion, 
I think there's usually an aim to communicate. But while he's making the 
drawing — and now I'm speaking about youngsters, oldsters, professionals, 
and nonprofessionals who may draw— I thirtk he's involved in the job of 
interpreting, translating, or capturing the object out there. After he's finished 
the drawing, however, then I think he hopes that it will be understpod and 
even accepted as a bona fide interpretation of that particular subject! 
WHEELER Do you think that there have been times, or certain instances in 
various kinds of art when — and I'm speaking of the visual arts — there was 
more of an intent at the outset that a literal communication or something very 
direct be expressed? 

WEISMANN Yes, I think so. I would presume good evidence would indi- 
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catc that in the Middle Ages a French sculptor, or a French painter, or a 
French draftsman—though drawing was not such a prime task in medieval 
times — that any of these artists knew pretty well the area in which he should 
function; the style, if you will, or the mode, the subject matter concerns were 
rich but they were bounded. And if what he did in- fiis. medium — painting, 
mosaic, or sculpture even — if that didn't work, if it didn't sj^ak in the lan- 
guage of those who were to see his work, it just didn't appear in any official or 
public context. sure thirigslwere made that didn't conform to the accepted 
style, but they*re lost to us now. They just were nonfunctional. 

This is a very interesting phenomenon. In a place like Chartres Cathedral, a 
lot of it done in the twelfth century, the capitals of a lot of the columns depict 
ordinary things going on in everyday, life. The more realistic, the more 
^ specific, these genre depictions are — let's say an ordinary shepherd with 
ordinary sheep, alluding to the Good Shepherd— the more difficult it is to find 
them, because they've been relegated to the darker parts of the church ar- 
chitecture, as if the supervisor knew that, even though a particular cslrving 
was interesting, it was of such a specific nature that it ought not to have front p 
billing. As a result, some of the most charming genre sculpture — let's say, a 
carving of a very convincing-looking French youngster as the shepherd with . 
his socks falling down in wrinkles, which is a very intimate kind of observa- 
tion about the socks-rthese kinds of . sculpture ^re not up forward where 
they'll be seen immediately but pushed back into less accessible places. They 
were valued, evidently, by the supervisor,, but they were so specific that he - 
recognized tHat they wouldn't make the story as symbolically clear as more 
conventionally §tylized'sculpture would. 

WHEELER Then that's a very good lesson, if we may put it that way, for 
perhaps the younger person or the teacher who is dealing with art without 
great background, because it seems to me there is the tendency to take the 
literal or the representational work and perhaps not see or not search within 
that work for the meaning to the extent, perhaps, th^t one would search in a 
nonrepresentational or more abstract work. And I think that many teachers 
Pve observed are more able to work with representational art than they are 
nonrepresentational or nonobjective art, yet the very thing you're telling us is 
that there is as much^content or communication in representational art as there 
may be in a contemporary piece that has nothing which your eyes immediately 
recognize. . o 

WEISMANN I think that's absolutely correct. And spcaking.of teaching, it 
may be somewhat more difficult for many to tune into or to respond in a 
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fniilful way to the nonobjective work than to the objective or rcprcscnUtional 
kind. Let's say weVe talking about just two different drawings. One contains 
or treats recognizable subject matter (there are some figures and some kind of 
environment in which they, stand, woods or a city street or what have you). 
Now this may be organize^!, this drawing may be so conceived that it really is 
a fine pattern, a fine expression of how the artist felt about being in life, how 
it was for him; via the drawing, he is saying sometlung, in its organization, 
about how it feels to be alive and in life. Now, the abstract or the nonobjective 
drawing could do this even more powerfully because the pattern of the shapes, 
the textures, the lines — in a drawing, primarily line and black and white and 
gray— that pattern could be a kind of sensuous replica of responses to how it 
feels to be in life, to be living, without, some would say, the distraction of 
specific subject matter. I would say that the nonobjective woik is a clearer, 
has the possibility of makmg a clearer statement, a clearer symbolic state- 
ment, of the morphology of feeling as the eye investigates this pattern. It's 
closer actually to masic, though a very different kind of thing. YouVe dealing 
in one case with a presentational form pretty much, and in the other case with 
a form that's highly dependent on time and d«:>cursive. 
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Think of someone like JacksoQ Pollock, the Jackson Pollock of the lale 
focties up umil the time of his death in the iale fifties. In his woik you have a 
kind of cardiograph or kymograj^i, a diagram, of the American ^Iritual 
" 'landscape erf" die 1950's — how it fdt to one guy living enmeshed in a highly 
ledmolo^cal culture, a guy who had some difficulty making focuses i^^thin 
this culture. Pollock's work gives fonn to that experience without any trace of 
actual landscape, actual environment, actual figures, or any other kind of 
recognizable subject matter. Still and all, when you have such subject matter, 
when you have recognizable landscapes, recognizable peofHc or figures aixl 
objects, it may be ea^er for many people to bridge the gap from actual 
existence, dieir actual living at the time, into an organized expression of how 
it feels to be living in life — the bridge may be made easier between those two 
by something that is recognizable and that carries across from actual li^ng to 
the symbolic expression of how it feels to be living. 
WHEELER I wonder what those who don*t remember the fifties think of 
Pdlock. We can sit here and talk about him reflecting die fifties because we 
remember the fifties. But suppose a very young person today, or an older 
person forty years from now, looks at a Jackson Pollock. Is he going to come 
out vhith the same concept of the fifties that you and I can see in a Pollock, 
knovring the fifties? 

WEISMANN The answer, I think, is no. He won't come out with the same 
thing. The hope is that there's enough in the work of a man like Jackson 
Pollock so that, even though it will be variously interpreted in the future, 
there's going to be some core, some similarity or overiappings, in these 
various responses to it. It's going to be pretty hard, I think, if one looks at a 
Pollock a hundred years from now, to avoid responding to or recognizing the 
maze-like character of it, this feeling of looking through torn lace and barbed 
wire. What people will think of this maze a hundred years from now, I can't 
imagine. But I think they'd be on the right track when they respond to that 
maze-like quality. 

WHEELER And perhaps apply it to tfie mazes of their own time. 
WEISMANN Yes. I mentioned Chartres Cathredal of the twelfth century a 
few minutes ago. We really can't move back to that because we can't be 
twelfth-century Frenchmen. But the clues for getting us started, to sensitizing 
us to qualities now that have some relationship to the qualities of living in the 
twelfth century, are there. But they're going to result in different total re- 
sponses to the cathedral. 

WHEELER Talking about Jackson Pollock's impact or the way people 
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recdve hb t^ork at thi^ puixu in the tuentieth centur> znd the ^a> succeeding 
geneialions nu> receive it bnngs to mind ^meihing i uanied to esk you 
2boui. We hear in art 50 frequeall> the terms "masicruori,*' •'greatness." 
"significajice/' Will the measure of Jackson Pollock's work be somehow 
relaa^e to hoi^ that i^uik holds up m ho^ it mcaMired and %alued by people 
ffft> years from aov^, Don? Docs that relate at all to the ua> we receive the 
work of Rembrandt or the "masters" of the sixteenth, >c\cnieenih, and eight 
cenih centuries? 

WEISMANN i can't imagine, Joe, an>'thing£^«r that uorking. We certainly 
don't see a RemL.Z2dt the wa> seveniecnih-ceniury Dutchmen saw it, or 
exactl> the wa^ Rembrandt sau it. But the reason that, whether it's a Rem- 
bmndt drauing or a Rembrandt painting, it's still functioning with us is not 
just that it Mas preserved in a museum and happens to still be there. It's there^ 
I believe, because there was enough of a universal qualit> to it that it was 
not limited to the Dutch language, so to ^>eak, and it uas not limited to the 
seventeenth ccntur>. It continues to exist and be valued because of the very 
nature of how Rembrandt put together Vklui he put together, how the elements 
of the vvork are related to one ^mother v^ithin the limits of the total conflgura 
tion of the uork, all these qualities and relationships still have for tis the 
generalized appeal of that dark against this light, of this thing moving around 
from the light into the shadow like da> into night, like sleep into wakefulness^ 
like happiness going off into a kind of poignant sadness in our own lives 
without our being able quite to describe it — >ou know, >ou come walking up 
to the house and >ou feel on top of the world and >ou step across the threshold 
into the room and something else happens and there's no wa> in the world, it 
seems, to figure out what happened as >ou walked through that door, it wasn't 
the people in the house, the> were happ> and smiling >our wa>, the house 
was pleasant. Ma>be it was something about >uur own internal environment 
as it mixed inside you with the environment out there, and >ou experienced 
this kind of change and flow operating. And Rembrandt has this in man> of 
his fine things rcgarJlas of the subject, whether it's the meeting of Elizabeth 
and Mao or the Prodigal Son, this feeling of a flow, of different moods 
coming together, feels ver> much the wa> life feels. In the abstract or nonob- 
jective characteristics of the work, that is there. And it's in all of us — I think it 
was in twelfth century man, I think it was in the man in the caves — and I don*t 
know that we'll ever get rid of it, 

WHEELER And that will continue to be there for the person who comes to 
that painting fift> or a hundred years from now. So we*re dealing with, I 
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guess, ibe measurt of universal truth— 4hat what Rembnndt uas able to 
interpret for us ina^ not be in some mjs veij different from what Pollock 
was interpreting in ihe fifdes and still jna> have some application in the year 
2075. 

But I want to go back for just a moment, because it seems to me that most 
of wlxat we*ve been dealing with in terms of the artist tells us something, not 
about the artist, but about the person who sees the art. I think we*re talking 
about the role of the viewer. And I hear in all of this that there is a responsibil- 
ity that the viewer must accq>t with the art work if he expects to take anything 
from it, that there must be commitment and involvement; that is, if you*re 
really gang to see a painting you can*t just casually observe it, there has to be 
a process of study involved in the seeing. Is that true, do you think? 
WEISMANN Yes. I don't know exactly how it works, but the w^y that 
normal vision works, it seems to me, is that the viewer sees the whole thing 
first unless it's too big to see all at one look, and he sees the total pattern of 
this thing in that first split second that he accosts this object; he didn't Icnow 
what to expect, even though he may have had a little bit of preparation for it, 
be could not really be prepared for this actual confrontation. As a result, his 
defenses are down; or we can put it another way: his receptivities are up, he's 
open. This makes it possible for the whole thing in that first second or so to 
imprint itself, for the effect of the total pattern, that whole composition, the 
whole nature of relationships as a whole, that gestalt, to come forward and 
imprint itself. Then, if his interest is aroused, he moves on to investigate, to 
'study — no, to not study — to enjoy it, in short to experience it- The 
successive stages in this appear to be related to the impression made by the 
total imprint of the whole thing in the beginning. The character of the overall 
pattern is received in some wa> b> the viewer, and that conditions subsequent 
observation and awarenesses of the object. The effect of the total configura- 
tion, it seems, is a clue to the relevance of the individual parts and the 
individual specific character of the object. I don't know that that answers the 
question at all, and of course we*re not answering questions here, we*re 
entertaining them. 

WHEELER I guess I'm asking about the tendency for some people to make 
a quick judgment about a piece of art based upon nothing very much more 
than that first sensate moment. And I think I have found in my own reason* 
ably recent awareness, visual awareness, that the more I take myself into a 
piece of art, the more it begins to work for me. Jbis is because, I think, Tve 
stopped making snap judgments at the moment ! sec new works of art. I'm 
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itmioded of an an-mobile that we have in the state of Washington wfaich 
travels from school to school; it had some excellent examples of the work of 
oocthwest axtists on one trip, another tinae it had fine ..merican Indian ait. 
There were some good shows in it by well-established artists. But there wras a 
time problem involved. If teachers going to put eight classes Jthrough it 
in one day. that meant there were onl> so man> minutes that each class could 
have to go through that an*mobiIe. And teachers had a icndexicy to move the 
children rapidly, push them through to get them cut because the next class 
was waiting. It seems to me thafs counter to the whole idea we want to 
develop with the children or with adults^ and that is that ait can't be a casual 
assodation , it can*t be something diat wc look at for one minute and move on 
to the next work. There has to be something from the viewer more than just a 
quick response if he*s going to get what may be there. 
'WEISMANN Well, Fm sure we undcrsund that, even though we may not 
liice it very much, there are all kinds of time problems and physical problems 
like the one with the art-mobile that go along vnih the wonderful American 
dream of public education. Maybe we can do something about som^ of these 
problems — maybe have the art-mobile have fewer works or have it corne back 
often With the same objects so that students can see them again after having 
lived some weeks of their lives, and then bring back their successive experi- 
ences to the same objects so they can experience how an object of art does 
grow in some way, if it's a rich one, as they grow — ^but we know we have to 
put up ^th lots of these difficulties. 

This is what always makes me think how fortunate it must have been to 
live, let's say, in the city of Florence in the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, and even to some extent today, where the work, a 
good amount of it, was in the streets, on the bridgeheads, in the piazzas. The 
buildings were, many of them, works of art. And one passed these things in 
the course of one*s regular life, so that, say, a sixteenth-century Florentine did 
not have the feeling that art waa removed from his everyday life — even 
though a great deal of it was only for special eyes imagine what the Medici 
saw in comparison with the man on the str t) — there were 'things on the 
streets of maximum quality that he could see and pause to look at, day after 
day, if he so chose, 

I remember some years ago when we were living on the outskirts of Flor* 
ence I often went into town, arid at one point, one intersection, I made a 
transfer from one bus to another. And oftentimes my bus wasn't there. But 
that comer happened to be only about two hundred yards at the most from the 
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Florendne Bapdsteiy, and it was a wonderful place just to go and siL The bus 
wouldn^t be there for twenty minutes and I could sit there, and I found myself 
^tdng usually in a vaiiety of places near Donaiello*s St. Mary Magdalene. I 
goC to know that pece <^ sculpture as I probably know so other piece in the 
whole world because I was transferring on that comer for som^ng like a 
year, several times a week, and I began to think of the transfer corner as 
Dofiatdlo and that ficcc of sculpture. And I even got to be rather specific 
about it I was certain after a while that it was originally polychromed, and we 
dfdn*t really know. that it had been polychromcd sculpture until the recent 
flood when all the accumulated stuff was w^.ed off and they found out it 
was. But sitting there you just read yourself into that thing. And it talks back 
to you. No question about it! 

WHEELED Think of the hundreds of thousands of parishioners in 
Oiartrcs, to go back to that, who were subjected to it every lime they went to 
mass. 

WEISMANN Yes. And maybe they looked at a single window because 
that happened to be in their line of sight for all that time. 
WHEELER If s the kind of exposure that we just don t have anymore. 
WEISMANN And also it may have something to do, in some strange 
slightly tenuous way. with something I like to think of as having oneself come 
to what they call, in a horse, "utmost collection." I learned in Kentucky that 
at hofsc shows one of the thmgs you had to do was bring a horse to utmost 
collection — a fine term. Ima^ne if we utmostly collected ourselves, and 
limited whal we .were going to do in that state of utmost collection to just 
'looking at the landscape. Don't think about buying property out there, or how 
many inches of rainfall might fall on it in the next year, but Just let this thing 
come in and feel some kind of sympathy with this thing. In the ideal mo 
mcnts. I think, we experience something like this in the presence not only of 
works of art but of people also. And I like to keep that gap at a minimum 
between life and art because in art you have this heightened symbolization of 
^ what life feels like. 
WHEELER I think that we've been talking about that work which is 
created as art by the artist. And I wonder if we can consider all the other 
things we're faced with visually right now. Wc often hear the expressions 
"visual pollution** and "visual clutter.** What I want to ask is, since we*re 
bombarded all the time visually, has this tended to close off our senses, and 
docs thiS tend to build up blockages where pcopL refuse to admit or accept or 
see something which can be very stimulating, communicative, or thought 
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provoKng, because of ihat constant bombaidmcni? Is there a refusal to con- 
sider the piece of art as different from all of the other thin^ that -ac misht sec 
going home from woik^ikc the golden arches of McDonald's, which have 
some fonn and which someone must have thought of as being visually 
stimulating? 

WEISMANN Many things happen because of this visual bombardment, 
especially in urban existence, of which I can thinlt of two. One is that vision 
can become jaded. Another is that you build around yourself a mode of 
armored vision for pure proteciion. I mean, unless you Icam to disregard an 
awful lot, you re going to be hit by the taxi wl^en you cross the street. This is a 
very practical kind of thing, and the street, the color and movement in the 
street, may be absolutely fascinating, and you get halfway across the road and 
you are enthralled by this thing going on in front of you, this magnificent 
thing, and ihat*s about the time the taxi hits you. So we have to be able to be 
highly selective, to concentrate on those things that arc operationally usable 
for getting across the street. But I think we can also do a lot of things at once. 
I think we can watch the taxi and have it miss us and we can also have the 
other experience. 

Tm thinking of an example— actually a negative example, I guess. LcVs 
say a student comes late to class, and let s say that the teaci?er is one of those 
who likes it to start right on the dot and takes it as a kind of personal insult that 
the student comes late. So he stops and ruins ihe whole class by having a 
conversation with the student, maybe even out loud so the re^t can hear it. 
-Why arc you late? What were you doing?" And if the youngster in truth or 
fiction says, "Well. I was late because there was this old woman in front of 
ttjc and she collapsed at the comer and I helped her across the street," that's a 
pretty good excuse Now let's say that the student comes tardy to class and the 
teacher says, "Why are you lateT* and the student says, "Y i know, every 
day I walk from the bus up here, and I never noticed this tree that's, oh, about 
a hundred feet from the bus stop there. Have you ever noticed that? It's the 
strangest kind of tree It surprised me because the first branch comes out at an 
angle about like this but the next one is at a very different angle and then the 
next one repeats the angle of the first one and then the fourth repeals the 
second one " By this time the teacher is wondering if the student has lost his 
marbles. And, in a way. this explanation he gives for why he was late 
—because he was looking at this tree— is every bit as good an excuse, or 
explanation, though they're of different modes, as the first one. 
WHEELER What I think you're saying is that, aside from the idea that that 
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act which he paitiapatcd in wasn't valued b> the teacher, he ^as seeing that 
tree very much as the artist might sec the tree. 

WEISMANN Ic a sensC;. at that moment, after all that time of passing it, he 
had created that tree foi hlmseif in some wa>. Or as St. Augustine or Jan:e5 
Joyce or others would say. he experienced a kind of epiphany of the tree. He 
saw the tree in its radiant is-ness, at that moment he saw it for what it ws. 
WHEELER That raises a question. Aaron Copcland in one book deals with 
music on three perceptual levek. The third level, which he spends most of the 
book on, is listening as the musician ibtens. Can we say then that visually we 
should go in the direction of seeing as the artist sees? 
WEISMANN I would think so. In fact, I would even hope so. And let*s not 
worry, at this point, about who is an artist and who is not an artist. ButJ think 
we*d probably agree that an artbt is somebody who has a special interest in, is 
disposed in some special wa> to, the visual world, and who finds it good and 
true and satisfying to do something more than look at it, who wants to leave 
for us some kind of record of his awareness and his skills in formulating this 
record for us and showing us something about not onI> the visual world but 
about vision itself. ' ' I 

Yes, I think I would like to be able to-see like a group of artists. I don't 
think I'd want to see just like Michelangelo, though, arid I wouldn't want to 
see just like Tiepolo or just like Cezanne either. I'd like to choose my own 
group because I have a kind of pattern of preferences already. 
WHEELER I wasn't thinking of any specific artists, but of a more general 
thing — a kind of heightened scnsitivit> to what's there to be seen that artists 
seem to have. I'd like to give you an example. 

About three years ago, I was walking down the hallway of an old school 
building — and I had walked down that hall man>, many times and nothing 
particularly had caught m> eye. But this time I was with a good friend who is 
a fine artist, and in passing through this hall he stopped twice. Once he 
walked over to a locker, a student locker that had ornate metalwork on the 
corners, and placed his hand on it, puzzled over it, then smiled and walked 
off. We walked further down the hallwa> , and he stopped again and looked at 
an arch at the end of the hall and the wa> it framed the area. I said, "What are 
you doing. Bill?" And he said, "This is a delightful hall; you're missing 
everything in it." We talked about it for a while. It was startling to me 
because he saw things there that I'd never seen in the man> times I'd passed 
through the hall. 

WEISMANN You had looked at them, you knew they were there, but jou 
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hadn*t rcalfy seen ihcm. 

WHEELER That s the difference. I guess, betw,^n seeing and looking. 
Scmantically, we could argue about the proper word, but I mean there arc 
ihose different levels of perception. Another example is a sculptor who 
worked in our artist in-ihc^hools project. He came into m> office one day 
with some photographs that he had taken on the way to Seattle. He'd pulled 
his car off to ihe side of the road because something captured his eye and he 
had to take it home with him. It was a freeway intersection where there were 
four different levels of freeway passing over one another. And he framed that 
with his camera in such a way that the formal aspects of it were very exciUng 
lo see I had driven that stretch of highway many times and had never seen it. 
That*s why I posed that question about seeing the way an artist does. Is that 
the goal of what we might do, for example, in the classroom— learning to see 
as jhe artist sees, the way my friends saw the locker and the freeway, picking 
things out of the environment that can act upon us? 
WEISMANN Now since you use these examples of ornate pieces of metal 
on the locker and^so forth, these real things in that three-dimensional world 
that we walk in and through, I can come back to what we were saying jn the 
beginning about why dmw. One of the tt^ys that seeing is enriched, it seems 
to me, is by actually sitting before soniething like the locker and drawing 
it— maybe even not necessarily choosing something because it stopped you 
with its exciting presence and character, but drawing something the teacher 
suggested you draw, although that's a little hard, because you don't know 
what the motivation is there. 

But in cither case, in the process of drawing it, as you run your eye along 
those edges and arc called upon by the drawing process to record it, your 
whole process of visual perception is put on a track. It s slowed down and put 
on a track which is controlled by the character of the object so that you find 
yourself in the drawing process— and this is a very simple kind of thing we're 
saying here, we're not talking about whimsical creative drawing here, we're 
talking about drawing the locker— and this drawing experience imposes on 
you a slow and patterned exercise of vision. And if you're making a replica of 
this locker in drawing, this old fashioned thing we're talking about (and you 
can see that back of^this all I think there are genuine rewards and a real 
purpose that come from drawing from life), yuu have to look at it and then put 
a line down and if it's not quite right you adjust it and look back, and you're 
bringing your organism to a state of resonance with this^ object out there, 
because through you, >ou are translating it from a three dimensional thing to a 
flat thing Your control is the character and quality of that object and your 
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ocsnusm is 50<ndK)w stniog up in that pattern as you do this. AikI this doesn't 
allow for the rapid kind of jump and fixation of eyes that you do if you're just 
scanning something. Now you have to discover— uncover— how this Aing is. 
and it may end up to be a vciy ordinary and uninteresting thing, but you don't 
know that until you finbh making die drawing or give it up. But this is one of 
the real root values of drawing, and one reason that I think drawing not only 
as an artistic task but as a human thing to do will always be wiUi us. 

I guess what I'm saying here is related to what you said earlier about bow we 
overlook the visual bombardment of stuff in our highly oiganized, mixed-up 
culture. One way to slow it down, I think, is by drawing. You mentioned a 
man i^iotographing the freeway. He, had to slow down too. He slowed down 
his car, be got out, he moved that camera around, he didn't shoot it any old 
way, he hunted and pecked and finally decided and let the shutter go, and 
maybe he was not quite sure how it would be since he could not see the 
finished photograph right away unless he had a Polaroid, so he took several, 
and maybe the one he showed you was the one he feh to be the best. Why? 
Because it seemed to be a pattern of how that freeway interchange felt to him. 
He slowed down and got something he couldn't get by racing past at sixty 

miles an hour. _ ^ 

I m even getting to the point— as are many others tncse days — tvhere Tm 
advocating slow reading. Some years ago, we had these ads for sp-iedrcading, 
a picture of a man sitting there, and the ad would say, "This is Frank 
Crevelli. He read 142 books last month. How many did you readT' And I'd 
think, well, I read about six halves of books in the month. And then I saw 
how people were doing it. this speedreading, and I've talked to people who 
read this way, and they're missing something! They can get data, they can get 
facts, but there's a difference between fact and feeling. The pattern of feelings 
that went into that novel that they read, they didn't have so well, but they had 
the facts. And there's a difference between fact and feeling. 
WHEELER This leads into something that I wanted to nose to you, Don, 
and it perfiaps takes us back closer to the classroom situation. We've been 
talking about the process of drawing and the many things that begin to happen 
when you draw. Does this say something to the teacher about ways of open- 
ing some of these doors for students and tuning some of these perceptions? 
Wouldn't it l>e a good idea for teachers, rather than discussing a particular 
piece of art that we recognize as a piece of art, to give each student the simple 
task of selecting from about him something to draw, to interpret with pencil 
and paper himself in order to experience the process that the artist experi- 
ences? 

f 
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WEISMANN Yes. I ihink so. A teacher's role in this sort of ihing is not 
easy, because what has to be accomplished in the minds of students is a 
serious anitude— a pleasant, serious attitude— about it. In their selection of 
what they draw, students shouldn't grab just anything, butM)meihing which 
has some interest for them, maybe slightly out-of-ihe-ordinaiy interest, so that 
there is something more ihan ordinary motivation to draw it. And then they 
have to get over that block of "I can't draw anything, I never had any drawing 
lessons; I can't draw that " The teacher has lo help them get over that by 
saying, "Look. weVe not going to exhibit these. We're not going to hold them 
alongside the original subject and show where you went 'wrong/ YouVc 
going to do absolutely the best you know how in the way you want to have 
this thing come out " Now. how you encourage this attitude so that students 
have courage enough to begin is not easy. I think sometimes maybe it helps to 
have the teacher do it aionj with them, especially if the tcachet is not what we 
would call a skilled draftsman, so that lhc> have a measure of a teacher who is 
also in some sense an amateur in this. It's difficult to get over humps like "I 
can't draw; it's foolish; I shouldn't try," but teachers need to persuade them to 
do it anyway— for the experience of this act of translation, to get some 
appreciation for the pleasures involved, and even for the difficulties mvolved. 
And then. I think, if there's a group doing it, having the different things 
around so people can sec what others have done is helpful, no! with a critique 
or anything like that, but lo give some feeling of the spread of possibilities. , 
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Of course, what you're asking is whether in, let's say. modern-day secon- 
dary school humanities programs the performance idea -trying to make 
music, trying to draw, or trying to write poetry —has a bona fide place. 1 think 
it docs. How else will one get a feel for the^ thing? It's all very well to tell a 
student to hold the pcncil this way, or that the silverpoint worked that way, 
and here's an example of what Albrecht Diirer did with the silverpoint on a 
grounded paper, and so forth. That's fine. But it siill doesn't get the student in 
the role of performer, the person responsible for making something happen 
And that's a very important part of it. I know there have been football coaches 
who have never played a game of football in their lives, but they are rare. I 
think that there's something valid and valuable in actually undertaking an 
attempt to, as we were saying, draw a specific object — or on the other hand to 
just make a drawing. That's emphasizing something else. Tl,at's emphasiring 
how drawing is different from life, but how it can make patterns which remind 
- us of feelings we had. 

WHEELER You mentioned having the teacher draw along with the stu- 
dents, especially if he's not a trained draftsman. Mightn't it be easier, then, 
for the humanities teacher without art training but with the guts to try to do 
this with the students than for the art teacher, who might find himself instinc- 
tively trying to improve the professional quality of their draftsmanship and 
thus getting away from the feeling? 

WEISMANN Yes, certainly. There is a sympathy possible there— both 
ways, from the student to the teacher and back. They're in the same boat 
togelbcT. Then you say, *'That's no good. You've got no real sailor manning 
the boat to get them into port." Well, what's the port? Where are they going'' 
Are wc as teachers makmg professionals out of these students? No, we're not 
makmg professionals out of them. We're undertaking to understand what it is 
to be afloat. We're not going to any particular port on this tun. If some of 
them decide that later, that's another matter. There arc other places, other 
times for that. 

WHEELER In a way the teacher becomes a fellow student in this process, 
with no more artistic training than the student, which is reassuring for the 
^student. 

WEISMANN Yes, but the teacher is also an example and a leader He has 
to have a different kmd of confidence, not necessarily an artistic confidence, 
but the sort of confidence bom of a good general experience with life and 
what it means to get on with it — to proceed, to try. 
WHEELER He's demonstrating his willingness to explore something 
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where he may not be, a success. I wzni to give another example thai I think 
relates to this, and it*s.not in the field of drawing or the visual arts, but in 
poetry. We've had a number of pbe'is working in programs in schools, and 
they've had children writing; that's been their greatest success. But they've 
never based their approach to writing on any idea of the formal elements of 
poetry They've simply set up situations where by triggering the imagination 
with one or two words that may have had no relationship one to the other they 
have led students into making very personal statements. They've expressed 
themselves about somelhing in their lives that they may never have before. 
And they covet what they've written. As one poet said, *'Some of the best 
pSetiy Tve seen from students I've found wadded up in the wastebasket." 
They really don't want to share it with anyone else, but they've said some- 
thing very personal about themselves. And the poets make a practice of not 
passing judgment. The reason I mention this is that these are professional 
poets doing this, but doing it in such a manner that there are never judgments 
about the quality of what the students are producing. They say, for example, 
"Don't worry about your spelling or your writing, we're not concerned about 
that; it can be taken care of later on." They lead the students into the idea of 
expression And in this instance the professional does it very well. I think the 
artist could do it very well, too, if he^could put himself in that same position 
and not go back to his own training or his own values or his own concern with 
what is good arid what is bad and with making judgments. 
WEISMANN My saying yes earlier to the query about the nonprofessional 
teaching art, the humanities teacher, doesn't rule out what youVe saying. But 
it takes a professional who can also assume the kind of position you describe. 

i think of a Situation which is pertinent here. Many years ago, when I was 
at the University of Illinois, I taught some extension classes. One was taught * 
J65 miles south of the campus, another about 90 miles north. I knew what I 
had in this art course were in-service teachers, primarily elementary and 
secondary teachers who were taking this course because it was accepted by 
the state's certification board and would give them credit toward certification 
of a broader sort or toward a B.A. or even an M.A. And I guess I'd thought of 
myself as a kind of professional artist for a long, long time — people said I was 
an artist, I was listed in the Who's Who of art, my work was reproduced, and 
so I gaess I was a professional artist. When I taught this kind of course on the 
main campus, I was very much aware of m> professional status and in a way 
was defending it, not to my students but Jto my colleagues, if they saw^ what 
we were doing, I wanted the stuff to look good enough according to their scale 
of values and judgments. 
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I found out I did a.vcry different thing off the campus, because my col- 
leagues didn't go there — this was a town of about eight hundred, and the 
students came from all the places around to this schoolhouse one night a week 
for about three hours. And I got interested in these people. I got very much 
interested in what they were doing and where they were at, and we went right 
from there into what we were doing in class. We painted, we drew, we 
modeled, and they were really involved because I was. I got inside of their 
things, and really, you see, I could have passed off some of these objects they 
made on another level in the culture of quality because they had some kind of 
what you might call style, but I knew that actually this was a combination of 
attitude (because they just didn't have artistic skills) and a terribly cnide 
desire to make a good thing. And you could see — could see — the margin by 
which they missed what they may have been after. My professional col- 
leagues would have confused the margin by which they missed what they 
obviously (to me) were trying to do with ^lylc, would have said these people 
were in zomc sense professional who hi^his style. But it was not a style, it 
was evidence of where a person of limited technical resources was at that time 
in trying to formulate in a recalcitrant medium — chalk or clay. And if they 
could have seen the first one and the sixth one, they would have seen that 
there was something happening which was organically related step by step, 
even though we had no outline for this; we were having to look and feel 
more— and 1 mean that not just in the way that "feel" has gotten to be now, 
physical feeling, not only that, but feeling into this thing. I think of those 
courses now, after thirty years or so, as being wonderful in a way. ^ 
- And, you see, this carries over to humanities teachers, especially when 
they get into the art thing and there's an art teacher near— this feeling of 
reticence and "What would he/she say about what I'm doingT' We're after 
something else here; We're not making students into professional artists. 
We're not making them into professional musicians. So this is a very wonder- 
ful place to find those who (as we used to be able to say without blushing) ate 
especially gifted. ^ 

WHEELER Those children won't know that they are interested and/or 
gifted unless they have a chance, an exposure. That's what the teacher is 
trying to do, give them that chance. 

WEISMANN And give them a chance to reveal ihf mselves to themselves. 
My boy Christopher had a sixth-grade teacher who was lil:e that. Mr. Kelly 
made an everlasting difference in my son's life. He was very efficient with the 
curriculum and always had time for other things outside the curriculunf that 
got the students interested in exploring their own reactions to things. One of 
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the Ihings he had the children do Was dja% something at home and bring it in. 
He let them choose the subject, and what m> bo> did vtm draw his dog. And 
this was fantastic. Chris worked on this dog, he was iiying to feci how the 
joint is in the leg, and for hoars he worked on that. In fact, he ended up 
drawing a skeleton of the dog from the outside, from feeling and moving the 
dog he had a cooperati\e dog named Nero. I think this ^>s something about 
the expansion of knowledge by the drawing process. 

I've often thought of having a graduate course in "Show and Telf at the 
universit> in which you woA iviih the word and the image again— and I think 
you could do it in high schools too. I don't know exacll> how this would be 
dene, but in one case students could tell us about the object and in another 
case not show us the object but show us a drawing the>'d made of it because 
the object itself was immovable, let s sa>. So ihe> show it to us in a graphic 
record of some kind. Vm sure this could be lots of fun. And, you see, the 
emphasis would r. Jt be on drawing. It would be that >ou have to let everybod> 
know about this thing, about what you'd noticed and felt about it. So ifs a 
practical part of it that >ou*d have.io draw it, but ulk about art as such would 
be avoided That would remove that professional thing about being an artist, 
being a draftsman, bcing'a pro. 

WHEELER Before moving on, Fd like to point out that this discussion of 
how we bring the student to the work of art — through actuall> creating some- 
thing, or dealing with it almost exclusively as the viewer — is probably a 
question that can*i be answered other than to sa> that there are man> different 
ways of doing this, and it*s probabl> combinations of all of the things that 
we*ve talked about that get to that place where the student is seeing or 
approaching art somewhat as the artist approaches it. 
WEISMANN I think we're agreed on that. Although it s not as intentional 
as talking about it might make it seem, I think it is a fact that wc have learned 
to see the world in wa>s that are ver> much affected b> the wa>s_m which the 
world has been presented to us b> the, works of artists. Does that have some 
bearing on what you're saying? It's like the person going to the south of 
France and looking at Ste. Victoirc and saying. "M> gosh. Cezanne didn't 
reall> make much of a difference at all, he just painted the mountain the wa> it 
is." And what actually may be the truth of the matter is that this person, 
having seen Cezanne's painting of the mountain, now is inclined to see the 
mountain is some way related to how Cezanne saw it. 

But you were saying, "Doesn't the possibility exist that we might learn and 
might even be able to teach a little bit about seeing how an artist sees?" That 
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!he things out there are related not on]> in their practical functions, that the 
^iieel is on the car where it is ^ (he car moves, but also that that roundness is 
related to anoihei thing there exclusive of the function. I mean seeing this wa> 
is seeing similarities m what arc functiocall> disparate dcmentSp seeing ho« 
thc> fit together on the ba&is of their shapes, their colors, their textures, andso 
forth. 

WHEELER We all start out seeing, and certainly small children spend a 
great deal of time looking^ exploring their world* responding to iu responding 
to colors and to roundness. And you can see them going from looking at a 
round ball to feeling the round ball. And don*t we somehow at least dampen 
this ability to perceive as we get the children in school, and don*t we do it to 
ourselves? Shouldn't we just value perception for what it does for life? 
WEISMANN Yes. Of course, we feel we have to gel more practical as we 
grow up, and when we were children we did childlike things, but when we got 
old we put childlike things away. But sonse of those eariy things keep opcrzl 
ing in us, and a stated denial about them doesn't mean that we can deny them. 
You mentioned color. I always think what a phenomenon it is. there we stand 
together, and we look out there and we say, "Isn't that a wonderful blue?" 
Let's make it easy. Say we're looking at the sky in some place where it 
happens to be seeabic that day as blue, and you say, "Yes, that's a flne blue." 
Well, how do we know it's blue? Of course, that's a name for something. But 
we both agree that we see blue, and we're not able to actually take this blue 
into us, but in presenting ourselves to the physical phenomenon of blue our 
organism, our body mind thing that we have (that v^c are) adjusts ourselves in 
a concordant manner and makes connections in us that mean blue. So there is 
a real translation here, and I don't knovv hov, it works, but it seems to happen 
directly with perception, with looking at the sky. It*s immediately blue to both 
of us. (We'll leave aside a person who happens to be colorblind at this point.) 
This is to me still a very wonderful thing. How do 1 know it*s blue? I see it's 
blue. I cannot take in the blueness, I can't take in the shape of the blueness, I 
can't take in the texture, although I can feel the texture, or I can feel the plane 
if the blue is not tn the sky but painted on something. But what happens, it 
seems, is that in the act of perception, in the very first instances of it, we 
become acquainted with what we are looking at. 

I think the definition of perception in most good dictionaries is something 
to this effect, the direct acquaintance ivith anything through the senses. That's 
just perception. So then if we modify it for visual perception we get. direct 
acquaintance with anything through the eyes. And the tricky thing there is the 
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word ''acquaiocaoce." What can they mean by **dirtct acquaintance**? And 
we think of what acquaintance noeans: I want to introduce you to an acquain* 
tifice of mine. You get acquainted with sonictMng; it seenis to take time 10 get 
acquaioted. You don*i use the word '^acquainted** to indicate 2 fiist-ame 
expexknce. Being acquainted with the ndghboffaood means you*ve been there 
bcfofc. you've walked around, you're familiar with it. Yet in the dcfmition of 
visual perception, it says direct acquaintance with anydiing through the eyes. 
And that acquaintance consists in, it seems, first of all, making one's vision 
availd>le to what*s out there, that is, conung up -Midi an unarmored vision, 
turning the eye on it and letting it qome in. Now, it can*t come in actually. 
-The stimuli out there have to set up in the orgamsms patterns that the body- 
mind recognizes as ^gnif>ing blue, or round, or square. So this would seem 
to me to indicate that if one really gives himself to looking he allows his 
organism to be set up in resonance with wh^ be's looking at. Otherwise, he 
can*t see it. 

Now, ii*s possible, of course, to drive all the way from this house to the 
university building or wherever else and not see anything really, almost 
nothing. I could go on a set of clues, and not remember crossing the comers 
that are crossed or anything or anybody I saw. It's possible to look ^ihout 
seeing, just using practical clues to know when to turn the wheel right and left 
and so on while you*re thinking of something else. But to really see something 
you have to give yourself to the object, and let it come in, and you see it; then 
the organism is brought into sympathy, into a concordant situation, with that. 
That's the only way you can know it's blue. It*s the only way you can know 
it*s that particular blue, that particular shrpc. All you can do is to look at it, to 
see it, so that the organism sets itself up in a certain pattern which signifies 
blue to you. 

Now then, if you take the next stq>, it means that you have, in a way. 
expanded yourself, made yourself aware, so that at that point, when you're 
looking at the bice, you are in some sense blue! Your drcuitry (to use the 
words of a man we don't think of very much any more, Marshall McLuhan) is 
set up into blue resonance, as it were. And then if you turn and something else 
is red and you're seeing it, then the circuitry is set up that way and you arc in 
faa experiencing red. And this, it seems, is really seeing into the thing. This 
is a mighty important part about seeing, really feasting the eyes. And that's 
one reason why we've had recently, especially in America, what's been called 
Optical Art— or. by fancier folk. Retinal Art--these configurations that have 
been made with colors and shapes that play against each other in interesting 
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pbcnomcnolo^jcal ways, so ihat as you stand before one you sec thai the red 
stripe begins to vibrate against the green, and that the checkerboarf of black 
and while seems to expand and shrink, and so on. When you stand in front of 
a wofk like this, you're having an occasion for the celcbiaiion of the fact of 
vision itself. And I think that* s fine. That is such a fine experience. Ifs a 
miracle— -the miracle of vision. 

You kno^^, if we were given a small package of things to cany through life 
as our resources and sources of enjoyment and reasons for gratitude for our 
existence, one of them certainly would be this kind of thing we get from 
vision, and it doesn't have to come from a painting, which evidences the 
artist's organizing visual elements and qualiGes in a particular way, maybe, to 
get you to experience what he has experienced— it can be something in 
nature, like the Grand Canyon or an apple. Or a line like Rabindianath 
Tagpre's "How strain the blue from the sky/' And you know, he cclcbr^ 
his vision by mining that line. How stran it? How get it out? How be the 
blue? He wrote a line which really did strain it out. He made the verse, and 
you think of straining the blue through a strainer, you think of straining it 
muscularly— the word functions both ways. And you read the line, and he 
docs it that way. TTie visual artist would do something else. He might make 
what is called a retinal work of art in which he celebrates blue. 
WHEELER Do we sometimes try to take too much from the work of art? 
Maybe that particular piece is simply a celebration of vision. That is, do we 
sometimes try to dissect and probe and explore for meaning or idea or content 
ihat^ pcrfiaps doesn't exist and perhaps was never intended by the artist, 
beyond that visual experience? Is there this tendency? 
WEISMANN Well , you know how it comes about. You want to,be able to 
help Let's say that we have more experiences than the students entrusted to 
us and that we want to share with them and, to some extent, guide our 
students. I guess that's the appropriate role for a teacher. We think sometimes 
that we can do it by taking the thing apart verbally. When we're dealing with 
the visual arts, language can make difficulties. For example, you can't speak 
of opposites at the same time, they have to be strung out like clothes on a line, 
these stimuli of language. 

But one of the difficulties there, one of the traps, is that the process of 
taking. the work apart— talking about line (which really doesn't exist except in 
the context of that work) and the color and the textures and the feelings of 
iranslucency or opacity, or whatever else — the danger is that this process of 
dissection may become fascinating in itself and that you get people too in* 
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lerested in dissection* in seeing that in this ox>e there are more straight lines 
and in tins one there are inore cur\'ed lines and that there are tr/cnt>-se\'en 
curved as opposed to fifteen straight, and so cn. There's a datiger in that if 
you take it apart, you^d better be ready to put it back together very fast. 
. I think that recourse to this kind of dissection-speaking about line, which 
is a wmderful thing, because nothing like it, you know, exists in nature (what 
it is b tiie result of one color area abutting another and we sense that as a line 
between them; there*s an edge to the tabletop and we think of that as a line but 
it's not a line), it's pure abstraction, like some mathematics — that recourse to 
dissection should be only in the service of the whole thing you're considering. 
Getting stuck vnth just the dissecdon part would be a little bit like getting 
stuck on words in a sentence and never reading the sentence. Or, better yet, 
like never trying to discover what the sentence means. 
WHEELER I'd offer another parallel, leaving the wsual arts to go to 
music. I have had experience with the dissection of the fugue. And it can be 
dissected in great detail, almost mathematically. In music classes this fre- 
quently takes place, to the point where I think that the experience of hearing 
the fugue, then, is no longer so much a feeling response as it is an intellectual 
challenge. And maybe these things can't.be separated, but it seems to me that 
we do tend to do that sort of thing too frequendy in some of the approaches to 
the arts in general. 

WEISMANN Now that we're talking about analyzing the work of art more 
than experiencing it, maybe we're getting close to the whole matter of art 
history in humanities programs at, let's say, the secondary leveL What about 
that? 

WHEELER If a historical approach to art gives clues that make me better 
able to perceive or to meet with that art, then it would be a good thing. But I 
think that sometimes it's been easier— going back to what may be the feeling 
of inadequacy on the part of teachers who don't ha**e great experience in 
art — to teach art history — chronology and so forth — than to actually bring 
students into confrontation with the v^orks themselves, so they can relate to 
them. And in high school I don't think we should spend a lot of time on art 
history that we could be spending on awakening students' perception and feel 
for art. 

WEISMANN Well, we know, don't we, that there couldn't be any history 
of art without art? And we couldn't have art without artists. So, it seems, the 
human being makes art and he also makes art history. Now, what you're 
dealing with in teaching is the raw material— human beings. You've got them 
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there again, >ou*ve got the very beginning of it. And the> make everything. 
So first of all, you've got a human being. And he makes something. And if he 
keeps on doing it, you have the material for a history of his ait. I think what I 
want to sa> b> that is this, that art history, if I can imagine an ideal situation, a 
concern for the histor> of ait, comes about because of acquaintance at what- 
ever level, in whatever area, with something of art. I would never start 
anything with the histor> of art. I would start, not clear back with the human 
being who made the art, but with the art itself. Now, this thing that this person 
made, this little drawing, this doodle, that this person made on this tabletop 
ten minutes ago, already has a histor> , because first the paper was empt>, and 
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now if s fall wiih this doodle. And there obuld 'bc a history of art ^^•rillcn about 
the doodle; it would be a lalher short history maybe, but some art historians, 
Tm sure, could make tea volumes out of it. That kind of concern for the art 
could logically lead to a concern for the histwy of art, but the concern for ihf 
wock has to come first. 

But I don't think art history really comes into the high school class unless 
there are questions asked, and a climate brought about, -^here the students 
would like to kiww more about other things like this object somebody's made, 
or whether this thing had any parallels last year, or a hundred years ago, or 
some such. I guess that means the chronolo^cal history of art is out. Topic- 
ally, perhaps, history could come in because students are dealing with, let's 
say. drawing. They're trying to do the kind of thing we were talking about 
earlier, see deeper into an object by drawing* And they come up with this 
thing they have, this drawing, and tfccy wonder, "Is this absolutely unique in 
this woridr* And the teacher, it would be nice if the teacher could say, "No, 
not exactly", and we'd like to believe he'd have access to illustrative material 
and slides and could say, "Look, here are some drawings from the 
catacombs, and look at yours. Do you sense some similarity of appearance 
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between these'*" Maybe the leacher has enough infonriation to know that the 
people drawing in the catacombs had removed themselves from the Roman 
tradition of realism and were starting almost from scratch to tr> to symbolize 
certain Christian concepts by means of some very simple real things. Maybe 
tiien you've hooked up in some wa> witi) what would be called tiie history of 
art. 

The concept history of art is scary to me, tiiough I took a Ph.D. in it- It's 
scary because I think of it more as a genealogical record of my family. I'm 
part of tiiat family tiiat comes under history of art. I am related, no matter how 
distantly and how poor a representative of tiie family I am. I feel I am really 
related, as an artist. If it were just "history;' witiiout the "art" in from of it, 
then I'm related as a human being. 

WHEELER You've just given a reason for not emphasizing art history in 
the high school, because tiicre you're gdng to be dealing with many, many 
people whose family it is not and never will be. There will be a few whose 
family it will become, and still fewer whose family it may already be. 
WEISMANN Do they teach, for instance, are they teaching in tiie high 
school tiie history of mathematics? 

WHEELER Well, that really raises an interesting question! 
WEISMANN Is tiierc not as much reason to teach tiie history of matiie* 
matics as there is to teach the history of art? 

WHEELER That brings up an interesting thought about the utilitarian ver- 
sus the nonutilitarian. And I think to bur twentietii-century mentality 
matiiematics is utilitarian, and art isn't. Maybe this example departs a bit. but 
in a curriculum meeting one morning, we were talking about electives versus 
the required subjects for high school graduation. We all kept coming back to 
the core area of the curriculum and the basic needs of children, math should 
have so many hours a day and science should have so many hour^ a day and 
social, studies should have so many hours a day. 

After all these things had been discussed, music and art came up and I 
raised the question, how much of tiie math that we learn from the seventh 
grade to the twelftii grade is reall> utilitarian? We have specialists to do all of 
the complicated math and we can buy a S45hand calculator that will carry out 
in a split second almost anything we might have failed to learn. The science 
specialist entered in at this point and said, "We feel that the sciences in the 
schools are not only for functional or utilitarian purposes but for those of 
literacy We're trying to develop an appreciation for science, because the 
more we know^ about science the better we will be able to respond to our 
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contemporary society, our environment, etc. etc/* That certainly is no reason 
for having science two hours a day as opposed uo no time for art. Which 
comes back lo this, Don. the arts arc as basic as arc the sciences or mathemat- 
ics. And now I've forgotten exactly how we jumped off on that. 
WEISMANN Well, I just wondered about whether they teach a history of 
mathematics. And you were making the inference that the popular feeling is 
that mathematics is practical, perhaps unemotional, while an is some sort of 
emotional embellishment to life. At the same time, many of us know that 
when Henri Poincare, the mathematician, was asked how he operated as a 
mathematician, he invoked such aesthetic terms as **beauty** and "elegance/* 
He said, ''It may be surprising to see emotional sensibility invoked a propos 
of mathematical demonstrations which, it would scem,^n interest only the 
intellect. This would be to forget the feeling of mathematical beauty, of the 
harmony of numbers and forms, of geometric elegance. This is a true esthetic 
feeling that all real mathematicians know, and surely it belongs to emotional 
sensibility.** Now this is an aesthetic judgment on a thing which we consider 
practical. ^ 

Another thing: when Einstein was asked what kind of "internal worid'* he 
made use of in his work he said, "The words or the language, as they are 
written or spoken, do not seem to play any role in my mechanism of thought 
The psychical entities which seem to serve as elements in thought arc certain 
signs and more or less clear images which can be 'voluntarily* reproduced and 
combined.** And further on he says that there is "a connection between those 
elements and relevant logical concepts** and that they "are, in my case, of 
visual and some of muscular type.'* These are his words, that he dealt with 
images and made his decisions, at least in part, on a kinetic, muscular basis* 

If you think about it, it suddenly becomes clear that the dancer and the 
mathematician and the pamter and the experimental scientist arc on the same' 
big kick, and what they are doing is staying in very close connection with 
themselves, as.a sensitized sounding board, so that when something feels or 
looks right, they, go that way, especially if they are not just hacks in the field 
but nchly mformcd and aware innovators, discoverers, experimenters That*s 
what dctcrmmes the crucial turns, an intuitive response to all the peripheral 
clues in that situation that come to this person, that play against his sounding 
board. The only reason I mention this is because I wondered why it is that we 
think of the history of art, the history of music, but hardly at all of the history 
of math. I guess we do history of literature, sort of, don*t we? But not by that 
name. 
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WHEELER LtMnk the old, formal, chronological history of literature is 
disappearing. The more successful English teachers use works of literature 
the way you*ve been talking about using works of an, not in chronological 
sequence, not in the sense of history, but as the raw material for the other 
more inclusive things they arc trying to teach. 
WEISMANN Thafs the w^y I feci about it. 

WHEELER Don, the next question that I would pose is one that I have 
often heard discussed. It dcak with the experience of not only the anist but the 
viewer. Do the levels of experience, or the breadth of experience, that the 
viewer takes to. the piece of art better help him to perceive the content or 
experience that the artist was dealing with at the time he created the work? I'm 
thinking of loneliness or tragedy or happiness or any of the great variety of 
human experiences. Do personal levels and breadth of experience come to 
bear on the kind of interaction that takes place between the piece of art and the 
viewer? 

WEISMANN Are you wondering if the richness of experience of the view- 
er in viewing the work of art is related to the richness or poverty of his 
personal experience? I think it must be. But, you know, it*s one thing to have 
an experience and it's another thing how one holds it in himseif- Let's take for 
an example Wyeth's celebrated picture, painted, I think, in the late forties, of ^ 
Christina's Worlds with that obviously arthritic woman in the field, the build- 
ing up in the high right, and the feeling of time and loneliness. Would a 
person who has sensed loneliness respond in a fuller, richer way than the 
person who has not? Of course there's nobody who hasn't been lonely at some 
time. But let's say this person was quite lonely in.his life at one time, that he 
reflected upon that loneliness and he sees the picture. Will he respond more to 
that loneliness that it seems Wyeth was concerned with at that time? Possibly. 
If the person, the viewer, had experienced his loneliness in a knowinjg way, if 
he'd recognized this loneliness and dealt with it in some way, had really not 
just let it happen like so much weather against an almost unfeeling body, but 
had intcriorized this experience and savored it — then, I think, there would be 
more of a common ground and more of a chance for what the artist was 
concerned with to overlap the experience of the observer. 

But I think the key thing is how the experience is held in the person, not just 
how much of it he's had, but how he carries that experience, what it has in fact, 
meant to h;m, how he has grappled with it, how he has in his own way tried to 
make sense of his life and his experience. Then he looks at the Wyeth, and the 
pattern of things there is a suggestion of how this loneliness can be converted 
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to an extremely moving emotional object. And m some sense Wyeth must 
' have taken care for himsclf-r*ave taken care of something of this loneliness 
which we all experience— by making that formulation of it in this specific 
painting. 

WHEELER The woric of art has at that time then, at that moment, the 
possibility of converting that emotional experience. 
WEISMANN Of helping, yes. That's right. And I think there's the possi- 
' bility for vicariously having the person experience tragedy or joy in a special 
way, in a special configuration. Musicdocs this, too, maybe better because 
it's a more clearly abstract form. It constructs a movement in the space of 
hearing which analogizes emotional states and organizes them to an end, so 
that you feel a great consummation and then you're let out again and fed back 
into the continuum of ordinary life, you go back out there to hve again, less 
lonely perhaps, and more complete. 

WHEELER What about the younger person who doesn't bring that much ^ 
experience with him, who may have been lonely but has not been as lonely, 
hasn't had the opportunity, just chronologically, to be as lonely as the man of 
forty? Can we use these emotional states? Let's take loneliness, and let's take 
Christinas Worlds and what we can see about the emotion of loneliness in the 
Wyeth, and then jake Robert Frost's "Acquainted with the Night,** which to 
my mind portrays a very egocentric loneliness (boy, is the speaker in that 
poem proud of having been lonely; it makes him better than other people!), as 
compared with the outpouring of sympathy in the Wyeth, and almost in 
Christina, as she reaches toward the house. Can we use this sort of thing with 
younger people who haven't had this kind of loneliness? Is that going too far? 
WEISMANN I don't know- 1 have the feeling, based on what I choose to 
believe, I guess, of memories of my own childhood — and I may be funny in 
this (I'm terribly egocenuic also) — that children have had the experience of 
loneliness. I can remember at seven, eight, nine years of age experiencing 
something that felt like maximum aloneness, in an all-right situation, and 
maybe even choosing it. You're sitting on the stoop by yourself with the sun 
overhead at noon and watching the shadows of your hands on the pavement 
under the stoop, and moving them, and then bringing your fingertips together 
and watching them on the ground as the shadow Jumped the gap before your 
fingers touched. Now, what the devil is that, this child sitting there? He 
should have had better things to do maybe. And the shadow does jump across 
before the fingers touch, and you did have this secret or something that you 
were dealing with there. It seemed to be that you were the first one to discover 
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it. And you v/cre all alone in il. and happ> and sad at ihc same time, but 
absolutely alone This is a poor example, but I think children can be just as 
lonely as adi'Iis, but ma>bc the brand of loneliness or the intensity may gel 
greater later because later you know better than to mention >our loneliness. 
But I think children know about loneliness. 1 think they do. The way they 
know about rcal happiness. About being with others. And being at home, and 
happy in the world. 

WHEELER So Christinas World would be, perhaps not in exactly the 
* same way but in a parallel way, just as meaningful to them as to the man of 
forty"* Right'' Then everything you're saying, Don, seems to bear out the idea 
that you wouldn't have any more success with a group of forty-year-old 
people than you would have with a group of fifteen-year-olds in bringing 
some of this into focus. I don't think you would, which I guess agrees with the 
premise that we deal with experience from the time that we come onto this 
earth. 

WEISMANN I think it may be a matter of intensity, and I'm not quite sure 
what I mean by this. I think in dealing with the forty-year-olds you have the 
possibility of their bringing more experience to bear on the meanmg of that 
particular picture— and that meaning would encompass formal things such as 
how this image of a woman is isolated in the lower Icftinto a textured pattern 
(the painting is in tempera, I believe, and all those blades are painted indi- 
vidually), and this image is in a sea of high stubble or grass, and not only is 
the image a woman who, when you look closely, has those things happenmg 
in her joints that arc what happens with arthritis, but this image, this form, 
this shape is set in isolation across this sea of grass, with that apparently 
deserted farm building there. The forty >car-old better have more to bring to 
the painting and all these things in it, hc*s just done that much more living in 
the world. 

But there's also a caginess that develops with age, a self-protection. And I 
understand that, I know how important it is. You don't wear your heart 
continuously on your sleeve, and your skin better get thicker or you won't 
make it So you have maybe a richer context but you have a greater defense 
apparatus also But the wonderful thing about the visual arts is that you can 
approach the individual piece alone and you need make no comment about it. 
You can experience this and remain absolutely protected, because you don't 
have to tell anybod> about it, except when the climate of the situation is such 
that you want to sa> something about it, and such that the level of trust makes 
saying something eas> - from one student to another, from teacher to student. 
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Wfi know this in one way or another, thi^ configuration of feeling, and we see 
that Wyeth expressed it in a certain way. And then we look at the second to 
list pieta of Michelangelo and there this feeling is again. The sculpture is all 
different. It*s stone, it^s big, and there*s only the color of die stone, but 
sonaething like diat feeling is there again; The great thing about this experi- 
ence is that it lets us know we're very much alike, though each of us is unique. 
And here Tm speaking some of the oldest platitudes in the world. We're 
driving ourselves back to a re-recognition of the cyedasting verities of the 
human condition. ^r^^^^ 
WHEELER Isn't this what the humanitie/ari? about? 
WEISMANN Ofcouiseitis! 

WHEELER Or teaching.the humanities, rather, because Hike to think of 
this in the elementary school, too, where you .wouldn't be giving a formal 
course jn the humanities, but you would be getting at these children before all 
these defenses are built up and giving them a chance at some things^that 
people of forty may never have had a chance at. 

WEISMANN We were wondering, weren't we, about whether an older and 
more experienced person is in a better situation to receive more of what the 
artist may have been trying to formulate? I suppose so. The possibility exists 
there that the greater richness and variety of experience make it possible to 
experience in a wider and perhaps in a deeper way. Well, that's all right, just 
so long as we: know — ^as we remember — and, of course, we do — that the 
youngster of eight or thirteen or fifteen or sixteen (that was a world, wasn't it, 
at fifteen or sixteen?) already has a lot of inner experience to build on, an 
inner intensity. What you were looking for at sixteen was your identity, and 
not only that but ways of affirming it. This was necessary: I AM! 

In some sense, it was all there at sixteen already, a lot of it ambiguous and 
ill-defined, but it was there, and.you find that when youngsters went to the 
right kind of movie, you don't know what happened to them but that was it! 
That's why I think a fellow like James Dean (remember him?) took a whole 
generation in, because he was the embodiment of this intensity of inner 
experience that was searching to find its way to externalize itself. And Jimmy 
Dean's story ends up too much in keeping. He had the most powerful Porsche 
ever built, and leaving, I think, a movie set, he stomped it to the. floor, and 
that was the end of Jimmy Dean. And they came from all over to get bolts and 
pieces of this car. He did it for them in some way. This was unfortunaS- Also 
it was unfortunate for someone like Jackson Pollock, who also in a sense^did 
it to himself. And another great one back there that we don't hear so much 
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about now— Nicholas dc Staci. a painter, jumped off the Bffcl Tower on St. 
Patrick's Day. as I remember, w^y back- But he was confusing the thing he 
was externalizing with himself. That is, instead of fonnulatingand expressing 
It for us to share, for him to learn further about himself, he turned himself into 
the medium and ignited himself, so to speak, and that was it. Now, you sec 
here what we're doing. We've switched to the histoiy of art. 
WHEELER No, we haven't- We're picking items out of history to further 
our discussion of emotion in art. which I think is a beautiful example of the 
use of histofy without bothering about chronology. 
WEISMANN That's right. And chronology's prcny easy anyway- All it 
requires is to memorize things in order. 

WHEELER And for that you don't need to see a picture. You get one of 
those little outline books on the history of art and you sit down and memorize. 
And that's not art. 

WEISMANN Or if it's recognition, then you learn it like aircraft recogni- 
tion. And if tl:e slide is cracked, or there's a big fingeiprint, then that's an 
easy one to remember. Because the idea there is to hit a bunch of them fast. 
We used to remember the dimensions of it, too, in centimeters or inches, the 
medium, who did it, and the yeat and in some cases the month, and where 
the piece is now, and so on. And we just sat down and learned it. I think it's 
getting more difficult to have youngsters do this now. And I think for good 
reason: If that's all there is to art, memorizing that stuff, that's a preUy short 
end. There's nothing to hang it onto. 

WHEELER Isn't this one reason why art and music have gone through a 
somewhat difficult period in the schools? Because the students were bored 
and turned off by this kind of art and music "appreciation." The best example 
I can think of is the use of the I8J2 Overture^ which may in itself be a very 
good piece of music, but it's been played so many times where the class was 
instructed to listen for the hoofbeats, and told here comes the cannon, and so 
forth, iha* the whole experience didn't really have anything to do with music 
itself. ^ • - 

WEISMANN And there's only so long Jiat you can depend on youngste^- 
to live in the hope that if they lift up that piece of manure there will be 3 pony 
under \\' There just comes a time when that's not going to work any mgre^. 
Earlier you asked about the relative richness or poverty of experience in the 
older person and the younger person, and I think also of the person living in 
the city or in the country, or in the northern part,pf the United Statwo or in the 
South. What about the person in Detroit as compared with the person thirty . 
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miles south of Waycross. Georg^^ or in the hills ouisidc EI>. Nevada? I 
Ihink— ^nd this is plain platitudinous. loo— >ou start where they arc, and 
e\cr> lime, almost cvci> time, ym find out that they ha\c more riches than 
you thought. I guiss il tvould be safe to sa>. for instance, that every young 
man and vvoman in hagb sdiool knous about death in some coniexi. Tm 
taking a rather dramatic ncgaii\c side. Hjey cerlainl>. in the ghetto, have 
killed flics, have killed rats. And very likely, because of crowded conditions 
lu the ghetiO, the> ha\e seen the death of human beings before it*s seen by 
others m more fortunate 3jtuaiion>. And the thing is to try to attadi whatev*er 
huge noble thing we would like to brin^ into their experience with whatever 
ties are possible to make with what they know. 

I've found* for instance- that people from farms and ranches who have been 
around animals ma> not know whether Rembrandt was an artist or whether he 
was a veterinanan m Texas, but there arc things about their knowledge of 
animals which partake of modes of perception and being which you can 
transact mto other things. You're dealing with indi\iduals here, and maybe 
what one dues make enough n^h examples in his introduction so that there 
are enough things that thcic people can hang their fir^i things on to get going 
with it. The moi;fs m cxpenence are man>- but the melodies, what you might 
call the structures, are not so many. You begin to label them, you know. 
Departure — ^people separating. Reunion— pec^le coming together. Loneli 
ncss and its opposite. Elcstas> and jo> against their opposites. Birth, maturity, 
degcreration. death. There's not a big book of them. ft*s not a very broad 
selection. But the refinements are unlimited. 

WHEbLER Maybe now*^ a good time for me to ask wh> the artist always 
seems to be arching for a new mtrtle of expression. Nowadays especially, it 
seems that artists arc actively searching for new .ncdia, that they're finding 
new ways to deal with their reality. You yourself have recently started making 
films, and that's a mode of expression that wasn't even considered an art form 
fifty years ago. Has this search for new forms always been with us, or is there 
more of it now? 

WEISMANN Well. I think artists have always searched for new media. 
Maybe it seems they do it more nowadays, but I think that's mostly because 
we have a lot more at our disposal now -^simple things like the range of colors 
available, even in oil paint, which is an old fashioned medium compared with 
the modem acrylics and plastics and so forth. The color range available for a 
student in high school is at least ten to twenty times the range that Whistler 
had, or that Cezanne had — that much in the tube or in the can! Then imagine 
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what mixtures are possible! An infinite possibility there. And you don*t have 
to watt for the can>'as to diy with aciylics; you. can put new colors on almost 
immediately. I think this is in part why modem artists have shifted; the new 
materials fit the times we have. You have a three-hour pdnting class, or 
you're painting at home and have another job, you run a filling station all day, 
or whatever. And with aciylics you can get to woil right away, you don*t 
have f o wait two weeks to get the first layer right before the next layer goes 
OD. Ifs a marvekMis.medium. 

In my own case, ^nce youVe mentioned it, I always could draw, it seems, 
and drawing went into painting, because I wanted my pieces voluminous and 
full of color, and then I had little {nctures and then I wanied bigger pictures. 
And, for a while, I did some sculpture to get a better feel for the sort of object 
thaX.occupies the same kind of space that we do. For a while I worked 
realistically, naturalistically. And then I got more concerned with patterns of 
feeling^ and started doing abstractions, and then nonobjective stuff for a 
white. And then I went to Greece and Italy. And I was just feasung on what I 
saw again — that color in the water, that stone thing against this inject, and the 
mushfoom-siiaped trees, and, oh, many things. And for two years I wasjj^ 
kind of realist again. 

Then I shifted to collage, photographs, paintings, x-ray negatives, small 
things, big things. They got bigger and bigger. I even invented a rume for 
this — ^'^photo-ncgacollage'*— and did a couple of hundred of them. And then 
I wanted them bigger and I wanted them to move. I was building a universe. 
So you get little fraction-of a-horsepower motors and put them behind and 
make them do all these things. And then the next thing you're making movies. 
You get good shaip focus, you can blow them up to twenty-five feet across, 
and they move! And people can come in and sit in the dark — ^and this is a 
wonderful situation— you see them in the daric, and you get to sit in there ^^th 
the other people and sort of feel their responses. You get a kick out of it. It's 
true that the movie was not available to me until recently. Now people make 
nK)vies in grade school, in high school. They*re making 16 mm. films in a lot 
of high schools now, and that's a pretty professional size in which to be 
working. The stuff is available. And it's one of the most important m^iums 
now, I'm sure. It's got the human voice, the sound of the fiddle or the horn, it 
' moves, it looks three-dimensional though it isn't, it's big or small and in 
color. " 

WHEELER A way to create a universe. Is that what man's creativity is 
constantly trying to do, create a new universe? 
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WEISMANN In a way. yes, I guess so. Or maybe he's making an analogy 
to it in some vt^y or another which has excellent accommodations for him. 
That is. it*s a reflection of what hcs after or what he*d like to see be a 
cohertm entity that comes off or works^ 

WHEELER Tbc kind of creativity we*re talking about here, the kind of 
creativity weVe involved in in the humanities, seems to be different from the 
level of creativity a sdentist— you mentioned Einstein a while back--<ieal$ 
in. i m wondenng what the difference i^ between what the artist does when be 
creates and what the scientist does when he creates. I guess in a round^xMit 
u*ay Tm really asldng, what is art? What*s the difference between Crick and 
Watson*s model of DNA and Picasso*s Cuermca! 
WEISMANN I think you call it art when this made thing results in a 
structure— lei's call it that— in a formulation that has the feel of life about it; 
when the relationships of the parts of this thing, the interrelationships and the 
interdependence of whatever the elements are that make this up, wbeiber they 
are colors sounds, when they are a kind of analogy of how it feels to be 
feeling and alive — and more than that* when you sense that this thing has a 
meaning. Now, that's very difficult, to get onto the meaning of the thing. AtkI 
it*s rK>t even so much what it n^ans, it*s how it means. It*s that you find, as 
you perceive this thing, as you see it, that you're reminded (injhe sense cf 
minded again) of a state in which disparates live together in a cooperative 




hhmkt to a pcuposeful end. You are itmixKled that without the longer teeth 
R^i&ig agiinst Ae upper teeth you could fx>c diew; without the thumb oppos- 
isg the fiflf CIS you could not grasp. You*rc rcaindcd that these things which 
are opposed are yet woriing for a unity, ihzi you couldn't walk without 
throwing yourself out of balance and recovering yourself with each 5tq>. 
That*s forward irovenient. You get a sense that this thing up there in its 
virtual sp»cc is analo^ng the stuff youVe lived with all your life — like the 
systaHc and diastc^ of the heart; and if you live near the sea, the tides. And 
ibe feeling of fadgue at the end ofthe day and renewal in the rooming. Of the 
sudden rush of Mood after eating. Of excitement and calm in this little 
universe — our body-minds which we have lived with siix:e before we entered 
the outside world, and which we wash and care for, brushing our teeth, and 
wiping the dust out of our ^es, keeping our fingers so we can use them for 
the things we have to do, whether it*s scoring papers or opening beer cans. All 
Ms is telling us diat it's all related and reminding us how rnuch of it goes on 
even when we forget about it. 

When you sec that image out there made'by another human being,, in a 
wordless kind of way i t comes in and your organism adjusts so you can take it 
in — ^frequencies are set up as in a radio. You have to tune to the frequency in 
otdcr to get the thing,out of the air. The organism is a sensitive thing, it*s 
tuaed right up and takes this thing in. And the organism says, "Yes, | know/' 
Or **I have this difference vn\h it." But when it does that, then that piece of 
music or that piece of art is a virtual analogy of the morpnology of feeling. 
When it gels there, Fve got to call it art. This is rhore than hitting your finger 
and yelling •'Ouch!'* It*s more tfian the sudden scream when you walk around 
the comer expecting to see your sweetheart and instead there's a nine-foot 
bear waiting for you. That*s part of it but at a little too low a level. Part of it is 
that you sense the care, commitment, and skill of a person who is able to 
organize this with such perfection. In mu^c one of the people that keeps 
doing this for me is Vivaldi. Vivaldi is; I can say, "Yes, thafs how it is.*' 
WHEELER Direct acquaintance through the ear. And then if you wish to 
distinguish it from science, science is not direct acquaintance, even for the 
sdentist, in the same way that visual perception and aural perception are 
acquaintance. The scientist has a different kind of acquaintance, not keyed to 
the kind of perception we*ve been talking about. 

WEISMANN Whafs he's interested in, and appropriately, is fact. And he 
nuy pursue faa ^th all the inventiveness and creativeness of the artist. But 
his end is fact. 
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WHEELER Thaf s right. He may use his feeling to achieve fact. The artist^ 
uses the fact of the canvas or the paint to adnevc feeling- ^ 
WEISMANN That's right. Art has to do with feeling. And I mean that in 
the best sense, not in a sentimental or sIopp> pseudo-romantic v^-ay. Vm 
talking about all the subtle refined feelings that evidently Poincare is refening 
to when he says that he chooses the direction which feels most degant. That 
land of feeling, along with all the more gross feelings, they go into it too. Art 
moves one. It doesn't necessarily ifach one. And in being moved, you are 
enlightened or made richer. Maybe enlightened a richer. But of one thing Vm 
siire: if it doesn't move you, it's not working. 
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Bibliographical Note 



Few serious books concerned wiih the craft of drawing art intended to go 
much be>ond historical treatments of methods and materials. Such, for in- 
stance, are the excellent worics by James Wau-ous, The Craft of Old-Master 
Drawings (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957), and b> Charles 
dc Tolnay, History and Technique of Old Master Drawings (New York. H. 
Biltner. 1943). 

Two books which do become involved with some of the concerns of this 
conversation and which may be of considerable help to both teachers and 
students arc Kimon NicolaTdcs' The Natural Way to Draw (Boston. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1 94 1) and Edward HillU The Language of Drawing (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall. 1966; paper). 

Jt may be that the best way to get close to what drawing is all about is to 
look at a wide variety of drawings. Seeing how different media function in 
finished drawings, how widely the interpretation (or "translation'*) of subject 
matter has varied from draftsman to draftsman and froih time to time, and 
how in recent times the very "act of drawing" has become an end in itself 
should encourage personal adventures by teachers as well as students. And if 
access to original drawings of quality i^ not possible, there is the rich resource 
of excellent reproductions. A few books given over mainly to excellent 
printed facsimiles of drawings in all media arc. Jacob Bean. 100 European 
Drawings in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York. MeU"opoIitan 
Museum of Art. n.d.), Colin T. Eisler, Flemish and Dutch Drawings (New 
^ Yoric: Shorewood Publishers. 1963). Bartlett H. Hayes. Jr., American 
Drawings (New York. Shorcwood Publishers. 1965), Ira Moskowitz, Great 
Drawings of All Time (4 vol.. New York. Shorewood Publishers, 1962). 
Monroe Wheeler. Modern Drawings (New York. Museum of Modem Art. 
1944), and the entire series Drawings of the Masters published by Shorewood 
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Publishers. A selected list of monographs which reproduce the drawings of 
individual artists from Leonard Baskin through Paul KIce, Rembrandt, and 
Tiepolo to Andrew Wyeth is given in Hill's Language of Drawing, 

D.L.W. 



